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SOME FRAGMENTS OF AN INTENDED REPORT 

ON THE POST REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

OF AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA 

By N. F. Cabell 1 

With Notes by E. G. Swem 

A full or formal history of agriculture in Virginia has never 
been compiled, but materials for such a work, more or less abun- 
dant, lie dispersed in many different quarters. The subject entire 
is naturally divisible into three parts, relating to as many eras. 
First, the colonial; 2d, the post revolutionary, for a generation; 
and 3d, the era of modern improvement. 

For the first we have little of a systematic character, but no- 
tices more or less particular, and facts having some relation to the 
matter, may be gleaned from our early historians, from certain 
ante revolutionary pamphlets still extant, from journals of travel- 
lers, and sojourners, biographies of individuals, from certain Eng- 
lish books of husbandry, from our old laws, etc., etc. 

Those for the second, if fewer, are more detailed and exact. 



1 This fragment of a post-revolutionary history of agriculture is in 
manuscript in a bound volume of letters relating to agriculture, which Mr. 
Cabell collected as original material for his history. A list of the manu- 
scripts in this volume is printed in the Virginia State Library Bulletin, 
v. 6, no. 1, January, 1916. For a biography of N. F. Cabell, see Alex- 
ander Brown's Cabells and Their Kin, p. 601-603. This biography is 
reprinted in the number of the State Library Bulletin in which the list 
of manuscripts appears. Mr. Cabell was born in 1807 and died in 1891. 
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Abundant materials for the third may be found in the papers 
and transactions of our early agricultural societies, in periodicals 
devoted to agriculture, in a few treatises more systematic, and in 
reports from the bureau of agriculture at Washington. The 
papers produced in this and the second era are also often more 
or less retrospective. 

An attempt by the present writer to sketch the first part of 
that history may be found in a report made to the Society in 
1855, which is contained in Vol. II of her Transactions, pp. 175 
to 194, and afterwards reprinted with the title, "Early History of 
Virginia Agriculture." 2 The intention was to continue the narra- 
tive, bringing the history through the 2d or post revolutionary era, 
with incidental notices of many things which occurred in the third. 
This projected report, however, owing to causes which it is now 
unnecessary to state, was never completed. In certain branches 
of the subject, from defective information, he could at best have 
given but an outline. The following "fragments" are presented 
to the Society in partial redemption of a pledge long since given. 
They are also believed to contain facts worthy of remembrance 
and of being put on a more permanent and acceptable record. In 
this spirit are they offered, and in the hope, that as far as they go 
they may dispense future inquirers from the labour necessary 
to their collection from their numerous and scattered sources. 1 ' 
is proper to add that for the statements of fact and opinion con- 
tained herein, the writer alone is responsible, as the paper, being 
unfinished, was not submitted to the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

With the return of peace, the great body of our citizens re- 
turned to the cultivation of the soil. And a strange picture must 
it have presented to one who, knowing what good husbandry was, 
would compare the description of the country given by our early 
historians with the reality before him. 



2 The Early History of Agriculture in Virginia, by Mr. Cabell, is a 
scarce pamphlet. It was reprinted in De Bow's Review, v. 24, p. 280, 411, 
542; v. 25, p. 81, 205. 
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Though still covered for the most part with forest, its open 
fields exhibited an aspect far less favorable than he would have 
had a right to expect. Taking a single plantation as an average 
specimen, he would perchance see a garden and a lot for vege- 
tables about the homestead receiving as much of the little manure 
which was made, as could be spared from the single lot or two 
at farthest intended for tobacco, which was also the great 
monopolist of time and labour. The two, or three, outer fields in 
the meantime were cropped or grazed without mercy, until the 
poorer parts, being unable to produce what would repay the charge 
of tillage, were "turned out" to reclothe themselves in pine or 
broom sedge. In due succession, the field intended for corn was 
scratched to the depth of two or three inches by a "trowel hoe," 
to which a single horse, not always well-formed or well-kept, 
was attached by wooden shafts, and the land again and again sub- 
jected to the superfluous torture of the same implement during 
the growth of the crop and to its manifest injury. The wheat was 
severed from the "field," more frequently "the patch," by a reap- 
hook, was trodden out by the feet of animals, or was beaten from 
the straw by flails. It was separated from the chaff by being 
thrown against a barn door in windy weather, or further cleansed 
by a handscreen. The tobacco, having been too often badly cured, 
in open houses, and prized into hogsheads without being properly 
assorted, was "rolled" to market, over bad roads and through the 
lesser streams. The winter's supply of food for cattle, having 
been given in waste at first and without preparation, and falling 
short on the approach of spring, the oxen were illy prepared to 
meet the demands of the season on their labour, and the milch-kine 
to yield their tribute of milk. The corn was rubbed from the cob 
by the hard hands of the labourers and fed unbroken to horses and 
swine. The axe and the hoe were still the favorite implements, 
and of course, required many hands to wield them. But we turn 
from the practise to note the results. 

A sandy soil is ever free. Such being the general character of 
that below tide, under treatment which exacted all and restored 
nothing, its strength would be the sooner spent, although its stores 
of fertility may have been centuries in accumulating. As al- 
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ready observed, that on the slopes and steeps of Piedmont, when 
thus slightly stirred in the alternate ascent and descent of the 
plough, would be carried by the summer showers in successive 
strata to the adjoining vallies, until the substratum was laid bare, 
or more frequently, riven into gullies. The men too (overseers) 
who immediately superintended these operations felt little inter- 
est in checking the waste. Fortunately the soil of our great 
valley was never so much abused. And this may have been as 
much owing to the stiffer staple, or its distance from market, which 
compelled the adoption of a farming or grazing system, as to the 
better judgment and providence of its owners. The above re- 
marks apply more particularly to estates of moderate size and 
consisting wholly or principally of high-land. Those of greater 
area, or to which considerable bodies of low-grounds were at- 
tached, would generally and naturally make a better show. 

And here we must advert to several facts which have not been 
sufficiently noted by those who can find no apology for the man- 
agement of our predecessors. 

A country so well watered as Virginia must needs have an 
uncommon proportion of alluvial lands. Freshets in our larger 
rivers above the falls are comparatively rare : they were formerly 
more frequent; and some of which tradition tells, as those of 
1771 3 and 1786, must have been prodigiously destructive. But 
while the banks of these are now beyond the reach of ordinary 
floods ; those of their larger affluents and still more, of the minor 
streams which feed them are relatively lower, or their channels 
narrower, and in the same ratio liable to be overflowed. Though 
well aware of this, the planter was often tempted by the superior 
fertility of the soil to risque his crops of tobacco and wheat on 
scenes from which he was often condemned to see them swept 
when nearly matured. We need not say how discouraging this 
must have been to continued effort ; and if accurate statistics of 
the losses from this source could now be procured, the amount 
would be appalling. 



3 In the manuscript volume of original material on agriculture, there 
is a letter from John Howard to William Cabell on the great freshet in 
James River in 1771. 
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Again, there was certainly no part of our country which suf- 
fered more from the ravages of the invading army during the war 
of the revolution than did our own state. Mr. Jefferson says,* 
that during six months of 1781, Lord Cornwallis, besides plunder- 
ing and burning, carried off from Virginia plantations 30,000 
slaves ; about 27,000 of whom died of camp fever and small pox ; 
and the remainder were sent to the West Indies or elsewhere from 
whence they never returned. Nor was compensation for them 
provided by Jay's treaty. The entire loss from this source 
he states at three millions sterling, or more than $15,000,000. 
This destruction of capital and abstraction of the labour which 
would have helped to replace it, must have been seriously felt, both 
then and long afterwards. We add, in passing, that, in the war of 
1812, the same disgraceful scenes were re-enacted; but the injury 
was less extensive, and partially compensated afterwards. 

About this time also, not very long after the peace of '83, the 
fertile lands of Kentucky, Ohio and the South West began to 
exert their attractive power, and much of the best population of 
Virginia emigrated to those territories, carrying with them, not 
only their labour and capital, but their intelligence and enterprise. 5 



4 Letter to Dr. William Gordon, 5 Ford's Jefferson, 36-40. 

In 1786 the population of Kentucky was estimated to be 25,000. In 
1790 the federal census showed 73,677. In 1792, when Kentucky was 
admitted to the Union, the population was 100,000. We do not know the 
number who went from Virginia to Kentucky, but of those non-natives 
living in Kentucky in 1792, an estimate is that one-half to two-thirds were 
from Virginia. There is no data published by the Census Bureau of 
interstate movement of population before the census of 1850. The 
figures for that year throw some light upon the extensive emigration from 
Virginia. At that time there were 1,260,982 native born (white) Vir- 
ginians living in the United States. Of this number, 872,923 were in 
Virginia, leaving 388,039 in other states, that is about one-third of all 
living Virginians were in other states ; there were 4/9 as many Virginians 
living in other states as in Virginia itself. The states represented by 
more than 3,000 Virginians in 1830 were : Ohio, 85,762 ; Kentucky, 54,694 ; 
Tennessee, 46,631; Indiana, 41,810; Missouri, 40,777; Illinois, 24,697; 
North Carolina, 10,838; Pennsylvania, 10,410; Alabama, 10,387; Mis- 
sissippi, 8,357 ; Iowa, 7,861 ; Georgia, 7,331 ; Maryland, 7,030. In a full 
discussion of the movement of population, the emigration from one part 
of a large state like old Virginia to another part of the state, must also 
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The injury from this source was continued long after, and other- 
wise, increased, as will be shown in the sequel. This draught 
has never wholly ceased, and not until recently have we seen the 
current, which at intervals flowed with a full tide, dwindle to a 
rill. 

Other causes which contributed for a time to depress the agri- 
culture of Virginia were noticed by contemporary writers ; as the 
inefficiency of the old Confederation, which left our material in- 
terests at the mercy of foreign powers : the organization and 
settlement of a new government for the whole country, which so 
long drew off the attention of our leading minds from domestic 
interests to general politics ; the change in the tenure of real 
property, from a system of entails to one of distribution, and 
which led to a corresponding change in the system of the holders, 
and divers other causes which more or less affected the landed 
interest. To some of these we must content ourselves with bare 
allusion, while on others we may be excused for dwelling more at 
length. 

Of the former class, we instance, the transfer of much of 
our capital to the North in the shape of public securities, or the 
funded debt of the nation ; the maritime war on our commerce by 
both English and French during their protracted contest, which, 
owing to risks incident to the carriage of our crops to foreign 
markets, had a tendency to lower their prices. The embargo, and 
war of 1812, which grew out of the former, and which for the 
time either excluded us from those markets, or lessened the vent 
of our most useful products. A further consequence was the 
diversion of capital and labour, during those seasons, to manu- 
factures ; which was afterwards sunk by a change of policy in 



be considered. Of part of this movement, outside of the state, we have an 
inadequate record in the census of 1850, and in the declining population 
figures for the counties of Tidewater and Piedmont as given in the results 
of each census from 1790. But of the intrastate movement we have no 
statistics. Mr. Cabell writes of agriculture in the Tidewater, Piedmont 
and Valley regions of Virginia. So far as that part of the State is con- 
cerned, about which he is writing, the transfer of a considerable popula- 
tion from it to the western part of the state was as serious economically 
as emigration to another state. 
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the government. But to return to causes more direct, obvious, 
and intelligible to all. We remember to have heard one of our 
elder and wiser brethren, one well versed in our history and who 
habitually weighed his words, declare it as his belief "that no 
civilized people on earth had been so badly paid for their labour 
as the planters of Virginia during the entire colonial era and 
for long years afterwards." He saw and deplored the general 
state of our husbandry : had more than a partial view of the 
remedy ; rejoiced that there was at length a general desire for its 
reformation and that here and there measures had been initiated 
for the purpose. But, he added, the planters were neither solely 
nor chiefly to blame therefor. "Merchants," he said, "had done 
more to produce the mischief, than all the ignorant empiricism, 
ill judgment and alleged indolence of the planters. A delegation 
of the former would meet annually and settle the price of tobacco 
for the year, which would now be regarded as shamefully low, 
and at the same time have a similar understanding among them- 
selves as to the profits of their merchandise, which was often one 
hundred per cent on the prime cost. The planters would thus 
soon come under bonds to those who were the sole purchasers of 
their produce ; who bought it at their own price, and charged 
exorbitant profits for the goods and wares given in exchange. 
Merchants of Glasgow and London, and their factors here, have 
been the great scourges of our landed interest, and have grown 
rich thereby, while our open lands have become poorer from 
year to year. The landed interest has also borne a dispropor- 
tionate share of the taxation required for the support of govern- 
ment." This is not the proper place to go into detail on a sub- 
ject somewhat delicate and invidious; but let each reader ask 
himself if there are no traditions yet lingering in his neighbour- 
hood, which would help to confirm the statement. Later and fuller 
enquiry has satisfied us as to the general truth of the charge, and 
that if the system had been continued much longer, a large por- 
tion of our people must have sunk into utter poverty, if not bar- 
barism, their sole escape from which was the fertile lands of the 
Southern and Western wilderness. 6 Whether there has not since 



8 There is much evidence to support this view of Mr. Cabell and of 
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been a needless multiplication of merchants and excessive competi- 
tion among them, to the ultimate injury both of themselves and 
their customers, it is not ours to say. 



"one of our older and wiser brethren." This exploitation by the mer- 
chants was the cause of much of the economic distress of both the colonial 
and post-revolutionary planters. The merchants of colonial times were 
not only the keepers of stocks of general merchandize, but they were 
also the buyers and shippers of the one great staple, tobacco. The price 
to be paid for the tobacco was fixed at the annual meeting of the mer- 
chants in Williamsburg. The Virginia planter bought his goods from 
the local merchant on credit. When his tobacco was ready for sale, it 
was not his privilege to seek the buyer, who paid the highest price; he 
was compelled to sell to his local merchant at the price fixed for the 
colony. The planter, whom Mr. Cabell quotes, speaks of a profit to the 
merchant of 100 per cent, on the merchandize sold. But in many in- 
stances it must have been more. We find, in a letter of William Allason, 
merchant at Falmouth, mention of profits of 200 per cent. "Goods in the 
retail way sells at a very great profit. Very few articles sold for less 
than 200 per cent, advance and often higher, but the misfortune is the 
planters are so much in debt they are not able to pay their former balances, 
nor indeed a great part of them able to pay was everything they have sold 
to the highest bidder." (June 24, 1764. Letters of William Allason in 
Richmond College Historical Papers, v. 2, no. 1, p. 133. On page 143 of 
the same is an agreement entered into by the merchants of Fredericks- 
burg, Falmouth, Aquia, Dumfries, etc., Jan. 10, 1771, as to the price to be 
paid for tobacco.) Jefferson's indictment of the merchants is severe : 
"Virginia certainly owed two millions sterling to Great Britain at the 
conclusion of the war. Some have conjectured the debt as high as three 
millions. I think that state owed near as much as all the rest put together. 
This is to be ascribed to peculiarities in the tobacco trade. The advantages 
made by the British merchants on the tobaccos consigned to them were 
so enormous that they spared no means of increasing those consign- 
ments. A powerful engine for this purpose was the giving good prices 
and credit to the planter till they got him more immersed in debt than he 
could pay without selling his lands or slaves. They then reduced the 
prices given for his tobacco so that, let his shipments be ever so great, 
and his demand of necessaries ever so economical, they never permitted 
him to clear off his debt. These debts had become hereditary from father 
to son, for many generations, so that the planters were a species of 
property, annexed to certain mercantile houses in London." (4 Ford's 
Jefferson, 155.) The farmer of the later period, both in Virginia and in 
other states was but little better off than in colonial times, in respect to 
just returns for labor and investment. Whatever he bought for his home 
and for his farming operations, he paid the ultimate price for, that is 
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The same person also said, that in his early days, men could 
bestow little time or attention on the preservation or improve- 
ment of the soil, when there was so much woodland to clear, and 
that "he was thought the cleverest fellow, who could show the 
largest new-ground." For he thereby increased the crop of 
tobacco, his principal source of revenue, and often the only means 
left him of discharging his debt to the merchant. The evil, how- 
ever, was not without its compensating advantage, so long as there 
was a surplus of woodland on the estate, as it enlarged the area 
for a future rotation of crops. But it often proved injurious 
otherwise, as at times it led to an over-production of that crop, 
which furnished a pretext for still farther lowering the price. 
And the site for the clearing was chosen more generally with 
reference to its present productive power, than to the future divi- 
sion of the land when that should become necessary. The over- 
production was also stimulated by the fact that all tobacco which 



the original cost plus cost of transportation and profits of various middle- 
men, but what he sold he received a "first" price for, that is a price one- 
third or one-half of what the consumer paid. That it is not necessary for 
the farmer to lose at both ends, as it were, is evidenced by the success 
of the present association of sweet potato growers on the Eastern Shore, 
which sells at a reasonable and living profit, and at no higher price to the 
consumer. The prevailing tendency of federal and state legislation has 
been in the direction of manufactures, of railroads, and of a banking and 
mercantile class, and not for the genuine improvement of the farmer. What- 
ever occasional success he has achieved has been incidental, a "left over," 
that is. it was not intended he should have it in the drafting of legislation, 
but it was what could not be prevented from coming to him. How few 
fortunes have been made by farming ! After a century and a quarter, the 
one great effort for relief has been the farm loan act. It is true also 
that both the federal and state governments have fostered technical agri- 
cultural education, but it is most apparent that that alone cannot accom- 
plish the economic independence of the farmer. 

There were, of course, some Virginia merchants who did not make 
fortunes, but we know that many did, and that their families through the 
wealth acquired became prominent and influential. 

It must be remembered that throughout this fragment of a history, 
Mr. Cabell speaks of the well-to-do planter class of which he knew 
intimately. If the economic struggle after the revolution was so severe for 
them, what must it have been for the thousands of small farmers. 
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passed inspection was generally sold at the same price, or with 
little difference, so that the planter had but little inducement to 
improve the quality of the staple, either by the method of cure or 
after-assortment, under the existing arrangement, quantity rather 
than quality being his object. 7 

So long as England had a monopoly both of our navigation 
and trade, whether export or import, the colonial government 
could offer no effectual remedy for the grievance. And after- 
wards it would have been vain to hope for a change, until meas- 
ures of defense against their exactions had been devised and 
generally adopted. All honour then to Benjamin Hatcher 8 of Man- 
chester, who first set the example of offering more liberal prices 
to such planters as had shown more skill and care in the prepara- 
tion of their crops for market. Thanks also when direct trade was 
restored, to the French, the Dutch, and other nations of the north 
of Europe, and more recently to the domestic manufacturer, who 
now came in competition with the English and Scotch for such 
kinds of tobacco as best suited the peculiar tastes and purposes 
of their countrymen. 

But here a new danger awaited the planter, to avoid or over- 
come which depended in a great degree on himself. It was men- 
tioned in a former report, as being, whether for good or ill, inci- 
dent to this crop, that, unlike corn or wheat, in the respective 
values of which, if sound, there were but slight shades of differ- 
ence, the market price of tobacco depended on skill in its man- 



7 An excellent account of tobacco culture and commerce in Virginia 
at the close of the eighteenth century is in William Tatham's "An His- 
torical and Practical Essay on the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco," 
London, Printed for Vernor and Hood, 1800, xv, 330 p. 

8 "The first step in this matter and which led to a long series of others 
on the part of the planter, was taken by the late Benjamin Hatcher, of the 
town of Manchester. This gentleman, a liberal dealer, was guided in his 
purchases by a just discrimination of the quality, and not alone by the 
quantity of this production. The measure bore hard at first on the igno- 
rant and the obstinate, but others were stimulated to fresh efforts to 
supply the new demand." N. F. Cabell in Journal of Transactions of the 
Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1853, p. 116. 
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agement after production, varying also with the years. It was 
right and proper that care and attention should receive a pro- 
portionate reward ; but the article which fell below the current 
standard, or did not precisely suit the taste of the purchaser, was 
often more than rateably depressed in price. This was a great 
discouragement to the planter, who hence naturally inferred that 
his receipts might depend more on chance or the caprice of the 
buyer than on his own skill or remissness. True it is, that the 
proper and best methods of curing tobacco to suit the taste of 
different purchasers, is an art most difficult of attainment, and 
with all our long-continued and diversified experience, is far 
from being universal at this day. But planters who have at any 
time received satisfactory prices for their crops are prone to 
hope that the like good fortune may continue to attend them. 
Hence are they too often over-sanguine in their calculations and 
thus led to anticipate their revenues, by which at length all their 
farm operations are crippled, and projected schemes of improve- 
ment necessarily deferred. 

The over-production alluded to above was both hastened and 
aggravated by emigrants to the West, many of whom early en- 
gaged in the culture of tobacco. These came in competition with 
us in the foreign markets, the disadvantage of greater distance 
from those markets being more than overcome by the greater 
product of the fresh and fertile lands on which they had settled. 
This no doubt contributed to hasten the change in our systems 
of husbandry which had been already begun. Many planters first 
lessened their crops of tobacco and then abandoned it altogether. 
Planters thus became farmers, and as such entered on a general 
course of improvement, but suffered much during the period of 
transition. Certain soils, especially in counties or districts south 
of James River, being specially adapted to the growth of fav- 
orite varieties, have continued to produce it, and superior skill in 
its after-management has been rewarded with remunerative prices, 
if they have no longer a monopoly of the article. And now that 
the mountains have been scaled by long lines of internal improve- 
ments, continued vigilance and improved manipulation will be 
required for the maintenance of this advantage. 
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Another remark, of a shrewd observer of a different class if 
quaintly expressed, is worthy of record as tending to vindicate 
our elder brethren. "Our people," said he, "are charged with 
being lazy, and because they have slaves to help them. It is not 
true. They work and work enough ; but they do not always know 
where to put the licks. It is to be hoped, however, that in time 
they may learn that also." And who will now say that they have 
learned nothing, if they still retain many things which were 
better forgotten. 

Again : Our principal market crops, tobacco, wheat and corn, 
have each their peculiar diseases or enemies, more difficult to 
contend with than those are liable to which are wholly intended 
for home consumption. Both tobacco and corn may be regarded 
as hardy plants. The diseases of both with their preventives have 
long been well known. But all three have enemies in the shape 
of certain insects, some old and some new, which are most 
formidable, destructive indeed, when they are not promptly and 
properly met. The peculiar enemies of tobacco, the fly that at- 
tacks the plant-bed, the cutworm, and the hornworm, have, as we 
said, been known for generations ; but to conquer them requires 
perpetual vigilance, and labour incessant and irksome, if less ex- 
haustive than many other operations of the farm. When the use 
of clover became more general and it had taken its place in the 
regular rotation of crops, the planter found a new enemy to his 
corn in the clover-worm, and an occasional, though still more 
destructive one in the "chincebug," which shortened his crop both 
of grain and offal, by depriving them of nourishment at the most 
critical stages of their growth. And he had suffered much from 
these enemies before he had learned to guard against or repel 
them. The causes of rust, of smut, mildew, and of the stunted 
growth of wheat, have also been long known or surmised, and 
preventives more or less successful have been used. We also 
hear less of the weevil since our crops have a more ready and 
certain conveyance to market. But how often have the hopes of 
the farmer been blasted by the ravages of the Hessian fly (and 
more recently of the jointworm), with which, for a time, it seemed 
as vain to contend, as it was impossible to avoid. Happily we 
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have now learned how to do both, so far at least as that in ordi- 
nary seasons, we may hope for a fair return for our labour. 

Yet again : the ordinary diseases of horses with the custom- 
ary remedies have been known to and employed by Virginians 
from time immemorial, and a printed compilation of those best 
suited to our circumstances (Mason's Farrier, in several editions) 
has long been accessible to those whom it concerned. But in the 
first quarter of this century, a new and mysterious disease ap- 
peared among us, known as "the bloody murrain" or "Carolina 
distemper" which attacked the cattle in many parts of lower Vir- 
ginia and swept off, or more than decimated whole herds. The 
danger from this source was not constant, as it only came at in- 
tervals of years. As to whether it was contagious, opinions dif- 
fered. But whenever it appeared, it spread a panic through whole 
counties and districts. For the loss of oxen and milch cows proved 
a most serious diminution of the labour of the farm and the com- 
forts of the table. The remedies first used were unavailing. 
Many experiments were tried with like result. At length science 
was called to the help of practical sagacity, and as both were 
stimulated by interest, the true causes of the malady were sup- 
posed to have been discovered, and if no certain cure was found, 
a preventive was suggested. With the more abundant supply 
of succulent food during the warm season of the year, from 
clover and other grasses, it disappeared and we now hear no 
more of it. But while it lasted, besides the loss of stock, the 
discouraged planter naturally took less interest in a species of 
property held by so precarious a tenure, and hence became less 
careful than he should have been, both as to the breed and keep 
of these animals. Many facts of interest relating to this matter 
are contained in certain papers written by Virginians and put 
on permanent record. We here refer to but three : that of Ben- 
jamin Harrison of Berkley, for which see Memoirs Philadelphia 
agricultural society, 5 : 97, and two others by Drs. W. S. Morton, 
of Cumberland, and J. P. Mettauer of Prince Edward which may 
be found in the Transactions of Virginia agricultural society, 
2: 81, and 3: 82. 
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Nevertheless, our fathers, who had so long borne the brunt of 
war, and so recently come out of a severe school of discipline, did 
not fear to look the situation in the face ; nor were they the men to 
despair of the republic. They were willing to review, search out 
and enumerate the errors of their former course and to seek out 
proper remedies. Whereupon we know that some of them, and in 
different quarters of the state, began to argue thus : "If ignorance, 
error, and malpractice have led to the present condition of our 
lands, the application of better knowledge will tend to their 
restoration. We have all much to learn ; but there are, there al- 
ways have been, some good farmers among us ; and the knowledge 
which is now confined to a select few, together with our future 
acquisitions, may by proper efforts be diffused among a greater 
number, whose example and instruction may at length affect the 
whole body of cultivators. The fertility which has been preserved 
in a garden or a lot may be extended to a field. This cannot in- 
deed be immediately done by manuring so large a surface. Our 
scanty materials and other necessary calls on our diminished 
labour, forbid its accumulation, or its timely application, if ready- 
prepared to our hand. But we can call nature to our aid. The 
gaping wounds and unseemly scars on our hills may be smoothed 
over and shielded from the scorching rays of the sun. If hereto- 
fore, the same spot has been made to yield the same crop too often, 
we will vary our products and call for each more rarely. To this 
end we must lengthen our rotation and introduce ameliorating 
crops into the course. "Rest under the grass" has been the great 
restorative elsewhere, and why not here? Clover and the richer 
grasses were known to our fathers, though in our eager pursuit 
of present gain we have lost sight of them for a time. If many 
of our fields have been too far reduced to reproduce them anew, 
there are other species, which, if seed be supplied, may be grown 
here; or the volunteer vesture of kindly nature, if of a lower 
grade, nay the very weeds themselves may prove of service if 
given to the land as the food of new plants. But this purpose will 
be defeated, if our stock of every kind continue to have free 
access to our unfilled fields. We must exclude for a time "the 
hoof and tooth." The first step in this new career will be to set 
apart a portion of our lands as "a standing pasture." The 
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"common" pastures of England give us a precedent for this, as do 
the woods, the marshes, the "old fields" of our own country. Yet 
more, we can have meadows, which when once seeded require no 
tillage, only to be mown ; and he who has hay in abundance may 
lessen his consumption of corn, which under our old system has 
proved the great destroyer. 

"That we may have time and labour to answer the calls of a 
new system, we must lessen our crops of tobacco, and that our 
incomes may be kept up to their former level, we will increase 
our crops of small grain. Nor, to effect this, is it necessary to 
enlarge the scene of our labours. The yield of many of our lands 
in their virgin state was double of what it is now ; and can we not, 
like Furius Cresinus of old, prove that "one half is more than 
the whole." The expense of cultivating a rich acre is but little 
greater than that of a poor one. If one acre then can be made 
to produce as much as two, the increased offal of the crops of both 
may help to enrich a third. The lighter the rotation, and the 
less 'hoe crop' the more grass shall we have: the more grass, the 
more wheat : the more wheat the more straw : the more straw, the 
more cattle : the more cattle, the more manure : and the quantity of 
this may be otherwise increased by greater care and diligence in 
husbanding the resources we already have ; and when made, may 
be more judiciously applied. Virginians have long known that a 
horse of good blood and form will eat no more than a scrub ; and 
that he is better for the road and for draught, as well as for the 
turf. But a mule will require still less food than a horse and will 
work as faithfully and for a longer time. A few cattle of good 
breed, well kept, will supply us with more efficient oxen ; as much 
or more and better beef and milk, than many ill-fed. Similar 
results will reward increased attention to the breeds of sheep and 
swine. 

"The field culture of turnips, by furnishing an ample supply 
of winter-food for stock, has become the basis of the improved hus- 
bandry of England. The general dryness of our climate forbids 
our relying on the same resource. But we can employ one or more 
of several root-crops on a smaller scale, as auxiliaries in our gen- 
eral system, to the increase of profit, as well as promoting the 
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general comfort of the family. Then there are other modes of 
economising in the use of such supplies as we have. We can grind 
the grain and chop the forage of our horses, and steam the winter- 
food of our milch cows. If the slight scarification of our fields has 
hastened the exhaustion or total loss of our soil, and, far from 
extirpating has provoked the growth of grass in those under 
tillage: we will procure other and more efficient implements and 
put them to better use ; whereby the turf, which has been a per- 
petual annoyance during the season of culture, shall be buried and 
become the food of our crops ; and the soil on steeps be held to- 
gether by its remaining fibres, or so deeply broken as to absorb 
and retain the heavy rains which now fall but to destroy. 

"A great work is before us : far too great to be accomplished 
at once. The transition from an old system to a new one will of 
course be attended with pressure ; but let us enter on our task in 
earnest, and the burden will grow lighter with each return of the 
season. For our encouragement, we also know, 'that land origi- 
nally good, however abused, has a happy tendency to return to 
its former state.' But something, perhaps much, may be done by 
the well directed labour of a single year, towards hiding the de- 
formities and strengthening the powers of a single field. And by 
keeping the same object steadily in view, when four or five years 
shall have run their course, an entire freehold shall present a 
new face." 

It would not be difficult to prove, that these and kindred views 
of their true policy were familiar to divers of our more intel- 
ligent planters at an early period, although it may now be impos- 
sible to trace them severally, to the minds which first received 
them. We say "received," because few, if any of them, are ab- 
solutely new, and they may have occurred simultaneously or in- 
dependently to many. It would have been strange indeed, had it 
been otherwise. Our territory was originally settled by Britons. 
Our people afterwards received accessions from several of the 
highly cultivated countries of Europe. There had always 
been among them men of European education, or foreign 
travel, who did not wholly omit to notice the improved 
systems of the countries which gave them birth or which they 
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had visited. Among them also were some who were not 
so carried away with a conceit of their practical wisdom and 
originality, as to despise the knowledge derived from books. 
Books of husbandry, and of the best in their kinds, have ever 
been here, and some of these were long found lingering in old 
libraries. 9 These, though teaching much that was unsuited to our 
condition, contained general principles and maxims for the guid- 
ance of ail culture, and which when brought to bear here, might 
prove fertile of new results. A resort to these would naturally 
occur to our leading minds, when seeking a comprehensive remedy 
for the growing evils which were patent to their observation. 

Where land was so cheap and labour so dear, it was not to be 
expected that what is now termed "high- farming" would have 
been expedient in any except a few favoured localities. In general 
their utmost efforts would only present an outline sketch as com- 
pared with a finished picture. Many of the processes and imple- 
ments of the elaborate systems of Europe had been introduced or 
tried by individuals from time to time, as we have seen, but the 
efforts proved premature. In modern phrase, "it did not pay." 
Our novel and peculiar products required a system of their own, 
and the truer policy would have been, to borrow from abroad 
whatever would tend to the preservation and improvement of the 
soil, and yet could be made to harmonize with that system in its 
two principal objects of providing immediate subsistence and a 
competent revenue for other necessary purposes. In making this 
selection, and adjusting the new parts to the entire plan, some of 
the higher qualities of our nature would find employment. A 
just judgment would of course be requisite, as in all other matters 
of import ; and as aids in this specialty, studious enquiry, patient 
experiment, accurate observation and practical sagacity in the 
ultimate choice. 



9 One of the English books to which he refers was Jethro Tull's "The 
Horse-hoing Industry; or, An Essay on the Principles of Tillage and 
Vegetation." London, 1733. A second ed. appeared in 1743, a third in 
1751. In 1822 an edition was published, the editor being William Cobbett. 
Mr. Cabell elsewhere says that this book was read more than any other 
by the educated farmers of Virginia. 
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But when once deliberately adopted, after successful trial, by 
men of that order of minds, there is perhaps no constitution of 
society which, when aided by the spirit of the people, is more 
favorable to the oral diffusion of knowledge. Our farmers, as a 
class, at that time, read but little on agriculture, but in social 
gatherings, at market, in the metropolis, and above all, at their 
county courts, where nearly the whole body of them would assem- 
ble once a month : this would be the ever-recurring theme, and 
any novelty would certainly become known and its merits freely 
canvassed by men who were habitually conversant with the re- 
sponsibilities and details of practical life. 

We do not say that a change for the better was immediate or 
general. Improvements in agriculture are proverbially slow in 
spreading, and Virginia has proved no exception to the justice 
of the charge. But freemen are apt to take counsel among them- 
selves before forming their designs, and this preliminary talk and 
consideration is at least a favorable omen. When at length the 
larger proprietors had taken some steps towards improvement, it 
was yet much longer before the smaller farmers and planters 
could be induced to follow in their footsteps. When e. g., the 
use of clover seed and gypsum, and more recently of guano, or 
other fertilizers, has been urged on their attention by some neigh- 
bour whose experience had shown their benefit, how often have 
they excused themselves with some such apology as the following : 
"You have capital, and are well able to buy such things, the benefit 
of which I do not deny, for I see it. But with my limited income, 
which with economy is barely sufficient to meet the present de- 
mands on it, I cannot afford to purchase them, even if I could 
wait long enough for them to have their full effect on my few and 
narrow fields." The better opinion would have been, that "they 
could not afford, not to use them." For thereby time and oppor- 
tunity were lost, while the productive powers of their fields were 
annually lessening. Whereas, if a resort to the credit system is 
ever justifiable in a farmer, it must be when he is called to 
strengthen the foundation which supports the whole fabric. 

Indian corn and tobacco having been in fact the principal 
agents in exhausting the soil of eastern Virginia, this for a time 
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was thought to be their necessary tendency. The mistake was 
perhaps natural at first, and we know that the great minds of 
Washington and Jefferson were employed in seeking out a sub- 
stitute for the former. 10 Both plants have long since been vindi- 
cated from the charge; and the general sentiment now is, that 
Indian corn is one of the chiefest boons of a bountiful Providence 
to the human race; and that to it are the American people in 
particular indebted for the rapidity with which they were en- 
abled to settle their ample territory and prepare for a more diversi- 
fied and complete course of husbandry. The celebrated Arthur 
Young, knowing nothing of it from his own experience, could 
yet perceive the benefits attending its culture, while travelling 
in France, Spain and Italy. And a shrewd and oft-quoted remark 
of his, may have helped to lead our people to a reconsideration and 
juster view of its merits. "For the inhabitants of a country to live 
upon a plant which is a preparation for wheat, and at the same 
time keep their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, is to possess a 
treasure for which they are indebted to their climate." Its many 
virtues have been noticed by Gov. Drayton 11 of South Carolina in 
1802 (see American Farmer, 2: 178) more largely stated by Col. 
Taylor 12 in his "Arator" (chap. 8), in 1810, and still more fully 
set forth by Dr. Ramsey, 13 in his "Annals of Tennessee." (De- 
Bow's review for July, 1853, page 70). Yet was it highly neces- 
sary to lessen the surface on which the amount required was 
to be raised, and by consequence to improve both the mode and 
means of raising it. We would willingly know also, when and 



10 9 Ford's Jefferson, 139-143; 10 Ford's Washington, 470; 11 Ford's 
Washington, 222, 223. These references are to unfavorable views of 
Indian corn. 

11 A View of South Carolina, as Respects her National and Civil 
Concerns. By John Drayton, Charleston, W. P. Young, 1802, p. 136-138. 
While reference is made in the American Farmer to Drayton's book, the 
virtues of corn as mentioned there are not from the pen of Drayton. 

12 Arator; being a Series of Agricultural Essays, Practical and 
Political : in sixty-one numbers . . . Georgetown, D. C, 1813. Issued 
in several editions. 

13 Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
J. G. M. Ramsey, 1853, p. 718-720. 
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by whom the practise of fallowing for wheat commenced, as it 
was a most important step in the new career of improvement. A 
correspondent of Washington who writes from Fairfax in 1791, 
in furnishing him with information for the use of Arthur Young 1 * 
describes the agriculture of that and several of the neighbour- 
ing counties, says, that it was a late thing in that region. But 
as that was perhaps the most improved district of eastern Vir- 
ginia, it may be presumed to have taken precedence herein. 
Several circumstances about this time began to favour the exten- 
sion of wheat culture: as First, the lessening and finally the 
abandonment of the tobacco crop in our northern and eastern 
counties : the increased demand for breadstuffs growing out of 
the wars of the French revolution: but above all, the introduc- 
tion of plaster of Paris (gypsum) about 1786-90, and the rapid 
spread of its use among us, from the examples of Israel Janney 15 
and John Binns 16 of Loudoun ; which was also hastened by the 
published essay of the latter, and afterwards by that of Judge 



"The letter appears with others on Virginia agriculture in Letters 
on Agriculture from George Washington to Arthur Young and Sir John 
Sinclair. Ed. by Franklin Knight, 1847, p. 49-56. The letter is unsigned, 
as are others in this volume. 

15 "Israel Janney, his [Daniel Janney's] father, brought in his saddle 
bags, some gypsum, to Loudoun county, before 1792, procured of Wil- 
liam West of Chester county, Pa. ; tried with success an experiment on 
oats, which succeeding, he used it largely afterwards, and sold much to 
his neighbors." Note by Mr. Cabell in his volume of manuscripts; in this 
volume is a letter from Yardley Taylor to Mr. Cabell, Jan. 11, 1854, giving 
a full description of the part played by Israel Janney in the development 
of agriculture. 

16 John A. Binns of Loudoun, was the author of the following work. 
A Treatise on Practical Farming: Embracing Particularly the Following 
Subjects, viz.: The Use of Plaister of Paris with Directions for Using it: 
and General Observations on the Use of Other Manures. On Deep 
Ploughing; Thick Sowing of Grain; Method of Preventing Fruit Trees 
from Decaying, and Farming in General. 2d ed. Richmond. Printed by 
S. Pleasants, jun., 1804, 83 p. A scarce work. The State Library has a 
copy made by the photostat, and presented through the kindness of Dr. 
R. H. True, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. True has col- 
lected extensive data about John A. Binns and his share in the development 
of agriculture. 
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Peters of Philadelphia on the same subject. Its wonderful ef- 
fects on clover, the specific food of wheat, soon pointed out this 
grass, with its new stimulus, as the true analogon of the turnip 
crop of England, in any system which could be devised for Vir- 
ginia. By their use, united with deep ploughing and a lighter 
rotation of crops, the soil of Loudoun was soon renovated, from 
a condition apparently as hopeless as that of any part of the 
state. Other counties and districts partook of their benefits to 
a greater or less extent ; save that of the Tidewater region, which, 
for reasons given in a former report, proved ill-adapted to its 
growth, until made or lime in some other form, was employed 
as the corrective. Oilier grasses, as timothy, herd's or red top, 
began now to be used extensively. Meadows were laid down : 
experiments were tried anew with lucerne and St. Foin on lots, 
and with Burnet and the Peruvian oat on fields. Better ploughs 
and harrows soon appeared: Threshing machines were intro- 
duced on some of the larger farms. 17 In short, the spell of custom 
having been once broken, a new spirit seems to have entered 
into the entire class of which we have spoken. 

it thus appears that there were many intelligent farmers dis- 
persed through the state, perhaps there was not a county without 
one or more, who were aware that our cultivators as a class had 
pursued a destructive system all too long ; and that we must now 
retrace our steps, or many of us would be constrained by stern 
necessity to abandon the homes of our fathers. A few neigh- 
bourhoods, a few counties indeed on our northern border, had 
already entered on a new career of improvement. Individuals 
here and there had endeavoured to set a better example, and 
this may have had a favourable influence on those around them, 
or through the circle of their acquaintance. But however worthy 
of imitation the former, the latter must have been much circum- 



17 "Mr. John Murphy, of Westmoreland, is believed to have been the 
first to introduce a threshing machine in the Northern Neck." Mr. Cabell 
in Journal of Transactions of Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1853, 
p. 114. See, however, Washington's letter in 12 Ford's Washington, 341, 
relative to Col. Taliaferro's threshing machine. See also Richmond En- 
quirer, Aug. 13, 181 1, relative to the threshing machine invented by John 
M. Syme, of Hanover. 
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scribed by their isolated situation. Something more was re- 
quired to rouse the great body of our farmers from their apathy, 
and to infuse new hope into them by showing that they were 
still the unconscious possessors of a treasure in having both land 
and labour at command, if they knew "what to do with them." 
Much of the requisite knowledge and skill for utilizing these was 
already amongst us and more within our reach, but that must be 
more generally diffused. But, as heretofore remarked, our ter- 
ritory was extensive with imperfect facilities of communication; 
our climate, soil, and products were various; and a system 
adapted to one district was not suited to another. Some more 
comprehensive remedy for our ills must be devised, with modifi- 
cations to suit the wants of each district, and steadily pursued, 
if we would hope for a general change for the better. If isolated 
individuals could do but little, in union there was strength, and 
the aggregate strength of the whole would become more efficient 
by such cooperation. 

But how was such union of effort to be brought about. It was 
first suggested by the Father of his Country, that a local centre 
of trade would also be a suitable place for inaugurating such a 
measure. 18 The proposal, though not immediately carried into 
effect, seems not to have been forgotten, as will hereafter ap- 
pear. An individual was the first to set the example, on his own 
estate, by annually calling together the neighbouring gentry who 
were also big brother farmers, for a special though kindred pur- 
pose, and not without success. 19 For this he deserves honorable 
mention and shall receive it at our hands. For though exhibited 
on a miniature scale, the beneficial effect was so manifest that we 
cannot doubt its tendency to hasten that preparation of the 
public mind which would in time call for something more com- 
prehensive and decided. 



18 ii Ford's Washington, 225. 

19 Probably referring to G. W. P. Custis, who held a "sheep shearing" 
at Arlington "at which gentlemen from the surrounding country were 
invited to attend and exhibit sheep of improved breeds, in competition 
for premiums offered by the proprietor. Specimens of ladies' handicraft 
were also displayed. The day was concluded with a festival." See 7 
American Farmer, 123. 
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The metropolis was already the great centre of social, legal 
and political influence ; as also our chief mart and centre of trade. 
Why should it not also become a centre of operations for pro- 
moting the interest of our entire agricultural community. And 
such at length it became. A plan was devised, proper initial steps 
were taken for carrying it into effect, and representative men 
throughout the state were enlisted in its behalf. 20 Being once set 
in motion, an influence for good was propagated from thence 
through all our borders; and the impulse then given, though 
seemingly suspended at intervals, has never been wholly lost and 
is felt at this hour. 

Cattle 

"While in the colonial state and for sometime afterwards, 
our forefathers, who were wealthy, liberal and emulous to excel 
in raising the finest stock, imported largely of various kinds. 
Their blood is still to be traced to advantage throughout the 
country and may be renovated sooner or later in proportion to 
the state of preparation for the modern shorthorn cross." (Rich- 
ard K. Meade, in American Farmer, 13: 137). 

Such is the general statement by one who should be regarded 
as good authority, as being himself an expert. It were perhaps 
impossible now, to enumerate these several importations and 
accredit them to their different owners. There are several, 
however, still remembered for their superior excellence and 
whose blood was widely propagated; the mention of which fall- 
ing under the eye of certain readers may elicit further reminis- 
cences. 

Thus Col. Archibald Cary of Ampthill in Chesterfield, intro- 
duced stock of the "old Shorthorn Durham" breed, perhaps the 
most distinguished in its day, which has extended through middle 



20 Plan of a constitution, Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 24, 1811. The 
names of officers and committees appear in the issue of Feb. 12, 1811. A 
circular letter with queries, and new members in issue of April 9, 181 1. 
Proceedings, in issue of Oct. 15, 1811. The name of the organization was 
Society of Virginia for Promoting Agriculture. The Society languished 
during the War of 1812, but was revived in 1818. 
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Virginia to the Valley and beyond. A Mr. Hylton, in the latter 
part of the last century, imported a variety known as "the Boy- 
ington Stock," also much approved, especially for the oxen of 
that strain. From Mr. Francis Eppes of Eppington, Chester- 
field, who had a bull of this breed, several gentlemen obtained it 
in more or less purity ; and among them Mr. Randolph Harrison 
of Cumberland, whose oxen were much celebrated in their day. 
To this gentleman and to Messrs. Carter Page and John W. 
Eppes of the same county, were many persons in middle Virginia 
indebted for the same, or that first mentioned. 

Again : Mr. William Steenbergen of Shenandoah, the dis- 
tinguished grazier, says, that about the year 1781 (Another auth- 
ority says, "about 1782," Beatty's Essays on Agric, p. 32.) Mat- 
thew Patton who resided on the South Branch of the Potomac, 
procured through his son in Baltimore, an English bull, (kind not 
stated) being the first of English stock introduced into that sec- 
tion of the state. "The cross produced by this bull upon the na- 
tive stock possessed all the qualities desirable in neat cattle. The 
bull, or some of his immediate descendants, fell into the hands of 
Mr. Miller, a wealthy citizen of Augusta County, Virginia, who, 
at considerable expense and trouble, made several other importa- 
tions of English bulls. To cross upon this Patton stock, last of 
all, Mr. Sprigg of Maryland, imported for Mr. Miller a large 
short-horned cow said to be of the milk breed, and then a bull of 
the same stock, at a cost of 100 guineas each. (American Farmer, 
3: 149.) This last importation, however, by breeding in and in 
had rather injured the former crosses. These were the breeds 
formerly best known in Western Virginia, where there are perhaps 
few farmers who have not heard of the "Patton stock" and the 
"Miller stock." The same were early carried to Kentucky and 
served as the basis of the improved breeds of cattle in that state. 
(American Farmer, 2 : 313, Beatty's essays, 21 p. 32.) 



21 Southern Agriculture, being Essays on the Cultivation of Corn, 
Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, etc., and the Best Method of Renovating the 
Soil. By Adam Beatty, Vice-President of the Kentucky Agricultural 
Society. Including his Prize Essays, Carefully Revised. New York. 
C. M. Saxton [1843] 2 93 P- The edition published in Maysville, Ky., 
in 1844 by Collins & Brown has title Essays on Practical Agriculture. 



